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did anyone in the South know that Coppoc was on that • , 
Was there an informer In their midst? lhat tr *m? 

Mr. Maxson had a new neighbor, a stranger in tv, 
munity- A Southerner? Perhaps. No one knew Mr c° m ' 
another neighbor, coming home from the village met th' 
newcomer. I have heard his daughter tell that he reil 3 
in his horse with the greeting, “Neighbor, I kn ow 
about you before you moved into our neighborhood. I do not 
wish to imply anything. I have no opinion whatsoever. But 
there has been a gathering of men in town discussing the fate 
of Barclay Coppoc. They suspect that some one in our midst 
gave information leading to the wrecking of that train. Sus¬ 
picion has settled on you. They are coming out this way in a 
body. If you are innocent, all is well. If not, there is trouble 
ahead.” Without a word the newcomer turned his horse about 
and rode away—out of the community, never even sending a 
message to his family. 
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Cedar County in the Legislature, on this day enters 
ernors office with Representative Galbraith the r hc Gov. 
tempted to drop the discussion in their presence H n ! Vern ° r au 
heard the pompous, gruff, self-important Virginian Tf* they 
don t give a . You have refused to honor thp rf * ° rt> " T 
Wright and Galbraith withdrew immediately WtTnT” 
hours a swift horseman was on his 165 mile ride to SnH 

ZZ ng ‘ Warning ‘° C0PPOC that l0Wa Was 

G c :z no h r Kir tr d to 

^ d tr v ^rr cir r 7^* 

«-e. . Mississippi R.Ver town to th ^ “ in Musca ' 
c o PP °c could not be persuaded to flee ™ g this time 

honored by Govemor^rikwood 'hnP kl '° Wn ‘° haVe been 
Coppoc, disguised with a false beard" dr ° Ve Barcla y 

^eus Maxson. brother of Ella b y Thad- 

*w«ty-flve miles to MechanicsviUe t„ £ l T° US Snowsto ™ 
There they made their way through ■“ 3m f ° r Chica g°- 
home of a negro who colectd funds"? 1 "® f ard t0 the 
• n city for Coppoc’s flight M ° ther ne S roes 

Springdale with the proper nan* ^ J 4r * Camp arri ved in 
^ had flown. P ° Per Papers and sheriff, their quar- 

■t ^i?--°n C ?e^o;?:^ r h i ro 0 w f0r ° nly hasty visiti 

of the war, he enli?,.?? u 8 “ Curi,y a « ain - At 
“ y,nt Lieutenant in the 3rd "hr ° Lnion Army and 

^ secured eleven ^.;, e :r urned 10 Spring- 

u* * - * am> to K ‘"«» was wrrrW?!^ 0 tra ' n car cyin* 

* '*• bridge, K ,1 ? * by ,h * b ^mg oJ 

ov *< “» PUtu. River. 

,h *‘ " * M «>ly r ‘ W,h Th<w » 
uwa ^ upjcopp« * M . 

*•****• ** I-****, . Wlteo ‘be news 

« asked How 
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, its case he found a message which must have been 
„ if 11 prison: "Dear Elza, farewell," signed Edwin Coppo, 
/of Edwin stood on a little stand in our library at 
A llk : n /;,s beside a likeness of George Fox, the Quaker saint 
Zander. Edwin was almost a relative for my aunt by 
,tn h j s younger half sister. 

niarrisg 

.. r manv weeks Barclay Coppoc was a fugitive with blood- 
, and officers of the law at his heels. Not until the day 
! Edwin’s execution did he, gaunt and thin as a skeleton 
arrive at his Springdale home. 

Several young men in the neighborhood united to form a 
twenty-four hour a day guard for Barclay. In addition Elza 
Aftxson lived with him and became his shadow. It was his 
duty, he said, to greet all visitors that came to the house and 
■/. necessary, give Barclay opportunity for hiding. A carriage 
would drive up to the gate or a stranger would come on horse¬ 
back. Elia would go out to meet the guest. As the whole 
country was aflame with excitement over the Harper’s Ferry 
raid, many came hunting the man who had escaped. Some 
were self-appointed searchers. Since they had no papers thev 
could, with firmness, wisdom and tact, be induced to depart 
had been properly appointed by the government of 
***** but did not have extradition papers. These also could 
be tactfuUv disposed of. particularly as more than one officei 
***” wenl through the form of demanding Coppoc and 
h* “ ' ' a:i ■ but was at heart glad to report back to their 

r .i •upenori that the task, distasteful to them and having 
** * . . : had exec *uted without success. Barclay 
f Tmr r> . u t ^ crisis the overseers of the 

v***' .*** r '^ ,,<r ting called on him as action on their 

On January 10, of 1860, the report was 
!y Meeting that "Barclay Coppoc had 
of our rrligious meetings and is in the 
rri# As he refused to heed the "spirit of 
* rated from the meeting. 

there came to Governor Kirk- 
***•* by now the capital of Iowa, a Mr 
*bo demanded extradition papers for 
1 lirftr# s! Ed Wright, then icpreaenting 
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Hundreds came to see him in pnson and many exhibited 
sympathy. He was spoken of as an exemplary prisoner As he 
had killed no one. Governor Wise made a frmtless recommenda¬ 
tion for a commutation of sentence to life imprisonment. 


An escape was attempted by Coppoc and Cook who had been 
captured when he left the party in the mountains to buy food. 
With knives they cut a hole in the wall which their bed covered. 
Bv notching their knives, they made a saw, with which they 
hacked through their chains. The night before their execution 
they dropped 15 feet to the courtyard and mounted the wall, 
.-is the guard on the wall, whom they hoped to find friendly, 
threatened to bayonet them, they had no other choice than to 
walk back to deliver themselves to the astonished jailer. 


Twelve hours of life remained. Thomas Winn, the postmaster 
at Springdale, was with Edwin until the last but he could not 
watch the execution. Contrary to plan, Coppoc’s body was not 
taken back to Iowa but was buried in the Friend’s Burying 
Ground at Winona, Columbiana County, in Ohio, taken up and 
buried again, twelve feet down with tons of rock above it for 
protection, in the Hope Burying Ground in his birthplace. 
Salem. Ohio. 


The day of the execution was a day of sorrow for all Spring- 
dale. Mary Ann Montgomery was sent to spend part of the 
; cm hie day with the grieving mother. Ann Coppoc Haley 
greet-:-d her with. “I’m glad thou art come. Edwin was hanged 
at one o’clock today.” 


After a time the went back to Ohio to visit the grave of her 
n. Vt'hf’c there she wrote her sister, who had lost a son as 
“ attempted to aid fugitive slaves from Missouri: “On think- 
over . I *** that there might be a sorrow even 
**f our *' '**• u our *° ns had gone into some horsc- 
•Sernrul 11 . *“* *** be * n ,hot « slain in the 

- r -1 | our II Vi' b# * n counU *** tij na worse, but going 

tor “ h “ *> be looked at They 

L * not for fhi» 4 r num .. 


- 

u,JawrTmi * for their own advantage/ 
»«brorypt of himaeif which 
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u, the next morning they heard firing in the valley which 
K “ r Id sometime after noon. Late in the day, arming them 
inCf well with rifles, they started down toward the Ferrv 
met Charles Plummer Tidd and later John E. Cook 
S°° n ; vhom they learned that Brown’s Band was completely 
lh .nded and nothing could be done to help them. As linger. 
• s “ r the neighborhood would surely cost them their lives 
in * , v c0lirs e left them was flight into the mountains. Travel- 
thC hv night only, hunted by men and dogs, they made their 
* ng through an alerted countryside, often having only the 
hard mature corn from the fields for food. 

Edwin Coppoc, the only white man unwounded in the attack, 
taken prisoner with John Brown. A newspaper reporter, 
Monished at his youth and honest face, exclaimed, “What are 
you doing in this place?” 

Governor Wise, also impressed by the boy, said, “You look 
like too honest a man to be found in this band of robbers.” 

• But Governor, we look upon you as the robbers,” answered 


Coppoc. 

Nine days later he was brought before the court chained to 
John Brown. The day after Brown’s sentence, his trial ended 
with the verdict that he was to be hanged on December 16. 

Asked if he had anything to say to the court, he stated that 
the charges of treason against the State of Virginia were not 
true for he had never made war upon it. He had never con¬ 
spired to overthrow the government of the state. The purpose 
of the band was to run off slaves to a free state and liberate 
'.hem. This is against your laws but he had never committed 
murder When attacked in the engine house, there was no way 

• ■ * ’. i fight a little. If anyone was killed there it was a 
h * fight He had killed no one. He had broken Virginias 
’* •• pum.ihment for his offence should be very dif- 

from the verdict given. 

i>4: l hu imprisonment he wrote to his mother that all had 
Wfx-ri '*» d.ffrrimUy from expectations. He had seen his folly 
*' *■» He W'*ild try to meet death as every man should. 

lid have been a great comfort to die at home. He 
t he had had no other choice than to fight. A 
%r\ ha was eurry that he had ever raised • RU n 


v 
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Wnyward Tendencies 

, *ir 1809 in the large, square, frame, 

In mid-summer, July ». ^ q( the smnU town of Spring- 

far. ..house on the eastern ° Barc]ay Coppoc to ld his mother 
d fl,e I" Offish' Edwin, were starting for Ohm. 
that he and • .. “I believe that thou art going 

"Ohio?” questioned hs t a haUe r round thy neck 

with Old Brown. When thou g 

""Wetnlotdie 0 inT better cause,” replied Barclay. 

» -xzzsssss s »*k: 

Z!XS Oi MOT * a.™ I- 1 b “" i" 

their home. . 

However both boys had developed “wayward tendencies”, 
disturbing to their mother and the “meeting^. Edwm took up 
dancing The Monthly Meeting dealt with him in the spirit 
of restoring love.” As Edwin did not condemn his actions he 
was disowned by the meeting. There is also an entry in the 
minutes of the Monthly Meeting that Barclay Coppoc had used 
strong language and struck a man in anger. Barclay gave the 
"meeting” satisfaction and the complaint was “passed by”. 
Now both brothers had a concern. Following the prompting 
of the “Inner Light” they threw themselves into the struggle 
against slavery with John Brown whom they went to meet in 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. They were the only Friends 
who were summoned and Edwin had been “put out of the 
meeting”. 


In October of 1859 John Brown gathered his men at the 
Kennedy Farm in Maryland five miles above Harper's Ferry 
preparing for his raid on the arsenal in order to obtain arms. 
There were aix or seven men in Brown’s party who . . . were 
o r r»nt of the plan of operation until Sunday morning. 


plan of operation until Sunday morning, 
OiWdjrrje Among this number were Edwin and Barclay 
( stated John E. Cook In his confessions made in prison. 

Atfiut • tfht oclork that evening Brown called his men to- 
** myin*. Mm. get on your arms. We will proceed to 


Ym 
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"God's Angry Man" he has been called by those who regarded 
him „s a man filed with the wrath of God, willing t 0 smUe 
enemies of the Lord with the sword and to break in pieces the 
oppressor and destroy the w.cked as would a Hebrew prophet 
n the Old Testament. However, he is remembered as one who 
his last night on earth, asked that his religious attendant- 
..mmitinn should be “poor little bareheaded _ , 


in 

on 


lasi mi*** 1 - ---— - - * cngiuus aitendanl < 

t his execution should be “poor little bareheaded, barelegged 
ragged slave children and their old gray-haired slave mother ’’ 
Instead guards and soldiers met him on the porch that Dec 2 


1859. 

As he saw the streets filled with armed soldiers, he com¬ 
mented, “I had no idea that Governor Wise considered my 

execution so important.” 

Riding to the gallows, seated on his own coffin, he said, “This 
is a very beautiful country. I never had the pleasure of seeing 
it before.” 

There was no flinching as he stood on the scaffold. A second 
later his body hung between heaven and earth and his soul 
was marching on. 


As the Quakers in Springdale learned the sequence of events 
and realized the full significance of the fact that Brown and his 
men had drilled and prepared and planned for the attack on 
Harper’s Ferry in their midst, they made haste to restate their 
testimony for peace. Three weeks after the raid, at the Monthly 
Meeting “a large and representative committee” was appointed 
to investigate the report that there “appears to be an impression 
abroad that the Friends in this neighborhood have improperly 
en ouraged a war spirit.” Joel Bean, Henry Rowntree, Israel 
Negus, Laurie Tatum, James Schooley, and Samuel Macy were 
in,those who served on this committee. They reported to 
the Monthly Meeting, December 7, 1859: 

Wr have endeavored to consider the subject confided to us in 
•li Ju bearings and are united in the conclusion, that any pub- 
b'-U'-n (in the way of defense) on the part of the Mo Mce 
(M«uhly Meeting) Is unnecessary .... we believe our princi¬ 
pals (sir) of prarc were never dearrr to moat of our members 
than now. 

Howtvtr thU did not cloae the chapter for the Springdale 
Community, for Kdwln Coppoc faced execution for treason and 
h*'' by a furtive In the mountain* of Pennsylvania 
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16 attempt to arrest John Brown 

resistant SM i® ty J* a t a nTad materialized. Great was the relief 

»nd capture the « r were on their way safely. 

When the M „ dvanced , here and there a boy in the 

As the summer of 185» aav ^ ostensibly to visit relatives. 

community went be with Bro wn at the critical 

Elza Masson had pla"' “ o£ dat es, news of the attack 

time but. due to the un J t(J the Eas t. He was too late 
reached him as he was o^h ^ ^ ^ age in talking with me, 
to have any pait m • and high regard for John 

he ^' ow ; d ‘ hC tta a crhad been a mistake. Fate had stepped in 
Brown. The attack ,, having a part in that chap- 

«■ >” »"• 

ter of history. Gl y , t h accepted his escape 

from° the gaUows'at £5^ ^ ha/wiUed it so. A 
Friend would have said that God had willed it s . 

The two Coppoc boys, Edwin and Barclay, received summons 
to meet Brown at Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, at the earliest 
possible moment. 


After their departure, the days drowsed through the summer 
in Springdale The quietness of autumn was broken by the 
startling and terrible news of Brown’s attack on Harper’s Fern' 
r.rxi which brought grief, sleeplessness and deep soul search¬ 
ing in the long night watches. 


All the world knows of the raid on Harper’s Ferry. If Brown 
had bren killed during the attack, he would have been for¬ 
gotten by now. I have heard Mother say. But his greatness 
*me upon h.ui in his prison days in Charlestown. Virginia, 
letat u > be included in Weet Virginia, when, during the war, 
tisal OaU> was formed Hrown acknowledged hi* mistake*. He 
the plea of insanity put forward by well-meaning 
fieexl* When Samuel C. Pomeroy, long Identified with the 
u*&a*ery trewrnenl. Later a senator from Kansas, told him 
' *• liM* wished u> plan an wtpp. Hrown refused the help 
**j-*sg | te w**Ui iuftniisljr more to the cause to die than to 
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The men went from house to house to say “Farewell”. In the 
crowd which gathered to see them off, there were few dry eyes. 
***** 

Nearly a year had passed before John Brown came again to 
Soringdale. All were surprised when, 1859, Feb. 25, he ap¬ 
nea red with some of his men and eleven or twelve slaves from 
Missouri. He had taken them safely through part of Kansas and 
across Iowa while the agents of the Fugitive Slave Law 
endeavored to capture Brown and the caravan. The govern¬ 
ment was offering $250. for his capture and the state of Kansas 
was offering $3,000. 


Quickly the Friends found secure hiding places for the slaves. 
On March 10, the negroes traveled by box-car from West 
Liberty to Chicago. To pay their expenses a public sale had 
been held to auction off the mules and wagons, all of which had 
probably been commandeered. 

It is told that when a mule was offered for sale, Brown 
stepped forward saying, “Gentlemen, the mule is all right but 
there is a slight defect in title.” 

Another story tells of John Painter saying, “Friend Brown, 
I understand that thee wishes to sell thy mules and I wish to 
buy one.” 

“Yes, they are for sale. How much do you think they are 
worth?” 


“I think,” said Painter, “they ought to bring one hundred 
twenty five dollars apiece.” 

“The mules are all right,” replied Brown, “only for one thing 
and that is they have the habit of occasionally kicking. I think 
they \hould bring only one hundred dollars.” 

"Very well,” agreed Painter, “I will pay one hundred dollars 
t'>r t;. » mule and I donate twenty-five dollars to the expenses 
of the expedition.” 

Aft«-r tin* • ..■!•• Brown did not linger but hurried on to Chicago 
and Canada 


not a ijutrt interval in that usually serene Quaker 
itjv munity It would have been a severe test to that non- 
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. i_ipc of the thousands of men 
soul, the great weight of the shackles 

in bondage. insistencies of human nature that 

It is one of the striking inc t themselves, loved this man 
the Quakers, strongly non-res fceedQm and who se hatred of 
whose dedication to the caus opinion down the path 

slavery had led him mistaken y, h his met hods 

of viofence. Although ** his character, com- 

and thought his judgment • ’ and affection, that he and 
manding their confidence m idst, making prepara- 

his men wintered unmoles Quakers, for his memorable 

lions, the goal unknown to the Quakers, 

raid on Harper’s Ferry. 

John Painter, later the tow Brown’s plan at 
only Quaker known to have * * However, Father 

this time, labored ■" -m to d.ssttade Jtun ^ ^ ^ ^ 

7“^ Higginson Stearns, and Gerrit Smith 

sent him funds not knowing that they were to be used to attack 

the arsenal at Harper’s Ferry. 

***** 


For only short intervals was Brown himself at Maxson s dur¬ 
ing the winter. It is said that, before leaving his followers, in 
January, 1858, to raise money in the East, he disclosed to some 
of them his plans in more detail and for the first time Harper s 
Ferry was mentioned. In the community only Maxson and 
Painter knew what was afoot. 


By April Brown returned with funds and gave orders for the 
expedition to start. By now Moses Varney may have known 
something of the plans. Each of his men wrote his name on the 
plaster wall of the “great room” of the Maxson house. In my 
childhood, the pencil marks had grown so faint that no full 
name could be traced out by my searching finger. 

When Brown talked to Thomas James for the last time, James 
-aid. ‘Thee must be careful or thee will get a rope around thy 
neck." 


To this Brown answered, “Yes. I expect it." 

John Painter said. “Friend, I can’t give thee money to buy 
powdrr and lead but here's $20. toward thy expenses." 
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NarcRsa Mucy Smith stated that Brown's character was 
irreproachable. He was an ardent prohibitionist; neither did 
he use tobacco, nor strong and profane language. “As a man 
thinketh, so is he,” she quoted from Proverbs. 

Henry D. Thoreau in A Plea for Captain John Drown writes 
that he himself had heard him (Brown) state that “In his 
camp, he permitted no profanity; no man of loose morals was 
suffered to remain there, unless, indeed, as a prisoner of war. 
'I would rather have small-pox, yellow fever, and cholera all 
together than a man without principles!’ ” 

Father, a consistent non-resistant, expressed his faith in and 
high regard for Brown as a man, telling of the path worn by 
his feet as he, when at the Maxson home, went without fail 
morning and evening to pray, to communicate with God and 
to meditate alone. The Quaker receives strength by withdraw¬ 
ing as in silence and solitude one comes close to God. So did 
John Brown. He had the love which casts out fear. 


Only when visitors questioned did we of my generation hear 
of Brown, the avenger, smiting the enemies of slavery in 
Kansas. The emphasis was on the common concern to forward 
the freedom of the slaves and their confidence in Brown as a 
man A integrity, kindliness, sincerity, and spirituality. 

Some would question: “Did not the Quakers “wink” at the 
military drill and Brown’s plans, giving aid on the side?” To 
:hu Mother's answer was an emphatic “No." The “Meeting” 
were united in their testimony for peace, she would say, in 
efforts to free the slaves and in their disapproval of the 
u*e of force by Brown. They spoke their minds frankly and 
forcefully at every opportunity without avail. 

YV Mother would continue, when John Brown stated that 
fr ’ ^ w *» b y Almighty God to deliver the nation 
.a very, and that his mission was "divinely appointed”, 
k r.mdft .could not doubt him. With their belief in “The 
of God in every man" the Quakers ex- 
ones conduct to be in agreement with the inner revelation, 
ivtdual must assume full responsibility for his spiritual 
they responded to John Brown with an un- 
/jj*J“** ^ or to set themselves up against him. 

among them, they shared the burden on hit 
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u . hard Richardson, from Lexington, Missouri, who had 
^ them in southern Iowa. 

men became part of the community. They brought 
Thost ‘ interests. My father attended the mock legislature 
m*n. v n ce a we ek, Tuesdays and Thursdays, in the big west 
h ° Id l "fThe Maxson house and later, because of the crowds, in 
^ h °-k schoolhouse, which subsequently became the home of 
thC bfl Varney. This legislature followed parliamentary law 
^Tnroceeded with motions and debates. From Father’s ac- 
and f*! judge that all questions of interest of the day were 
00110 ^d: politics, slavery and warfare, political and civil 
^ of the negro, college education and civil rights of women, 
r g idng laws, prohibitory liquor laws, mechanics, theology, 
b3 ritualism, and natural philosophy. The Maxsons and 
cf 1 hens were spiritualists. Brown kept his men supplied with 
reading, especially with biographies of great men, begin- 
ine with Plutarch's Lives. Consequently they had a wide 
"ange of interests, wider than that of Brown himself. He was a 
crusader with one dominating idea. He talked only of religion 
and the evils of slavery, and he was indeed a convincing de- 
Mter Realf, Kagi, Cook, and Coppoc were brilliant in oratory. 

Rising at five in the morning the boarders at Mr. Maxson’s 
iper.t the forenoons in military studies and drilling with 
wooden swords or pikes and in maneuvering in the open space 
in It nt at the house, led by Stephens who had had previous 
"r *.-: Sutrj Army experience. As a child I have trod the 
path* worn by these men in their drilling, still distinct forty 
■ tir: jfvrwards in an otherwise green lawn. I was awed b\ 
w* U 1 t v. the* nu n had willingly given their lives, not in 
*U-4r!er but deliberately in order to help others gam 


given over to reading, writing letters. 
j»d. taught by Kagi. and debating. 


a was an excellent 

re in Springdale *** 

n . (or thia community was wen 

■ .Uvery and agauut war It »« 


Ail 
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i.mini tv with escaping slaves * 

Coming Into the c0 Quakers met ns co-worker 
help, Jo' 1 " I rnw completely end devotedly dedl- 

m „n cause to which tl y ,, £ themselves to hiding the 

Without reserve «W W™ <m lheii0 .. pac i< aB es" to 
futjlllves sndflndlnS m^^e , J0 tlme for the Qunkers 

, H..VS after the establishment of Brown s men 

ln " . iwons were aroused as word spread of man¬ 
at Maxsons, s sp ln fron t of the Maxson 

rr The Quakers ^t Kansas Border War and the 
pouwotomie massacre. Their disapproval was shown by the 
Ouaker Who said lo Brown, "Thou art welcome to tarry among 
T H,, WC have no use for thy guns." The Quakers stood ready 
S work with Brown in aiding fugitive slaves, but no sanction 
would they give to any plan of violence. 


When the Quakers came to know John Brown they found 
him ns trustworthy, honest, and God-fearing as had their 
friends on the Kansas National Committee for Iowa. They re- 
ponded ns did Thoreau and Sanborn in Concord, Gerrit Smith 
in New York. T. W. Higginson. George L. Stearns, Theodore 
Parker of New England and other abolitionists. Brown was a 
man who inspired confidence. Such was my father’s first im¬ 
pression of him. 


Hi'.ton..ns have said that “from 1850 on, he (Brown) talked 
< !arr.;% and openly of carrying the war into Africa,” but in 

\ : n dale he was discreetly silent. Elza Maxson, who went 
K* -. m 1 R >W. when summoned by Brown, emphasized to me 
4f termination to avoid war or do any harm to any 
\ rp*. • *.r opjxiHing him when he was working to free 
fcJ ' Vf + Bro *n »tatcd that he would have nothing “to do 
»uh any war. unleu It was a war of liberty.” 


..k. i Browns men were welcome guests for an eve- 
r ‘ U r hl,flli * of lh * community Aaron Stephens. Brown's 
* ’ * ** * fluent v > at tor at the home of Mom Var- 

m AfirU V#rn * y would tell of sitting 

fear . while, with lean rolling down hi* cheeks. 

^* UUfUl W “ l me a, 

— aa*uw« w lU they mi« am*** 
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The above was written after the old house had fallen into ruins 
and was to be pulled down. Three architects were sent to make 
blue-prints of the old building. These were to be deposited in 
the notional files in Washington, D. C. 

In my childhood, the right-hand fireplace in the cellar had 
fallen in, leaving a big jagged hole in the foundation. When 
showing visitors this cellar we children anticipated the moment 
when, stepping off the stairs, Mother would say, "This cellar 
was considered one of the safest of all the stations of the 
Underground Railroad.” Not infrequently would come the 
expected question from the guest who had taken a hurried look 
about, "Did the railroad come in there?” pointing to the hole 
where was once a fireplace. 


We never missed a visit to the cellar and we were always at 
Mother’s elbow as she pointed out the strength of this refuge. 
Many a time officers of the law, slave masters and bloodhounds 
were confident that the fugitive slaves had been tracked to 
that cellar. Never were they refused the admittance demanded; 
never was force used to keep them from securing their quarry. 
But courageous as these men undoubtedly were the desire of 
regaining possession of the most valuable of slaves diminished 
as they stood in the dining-room at the open door, staring down 
an open staircase with the light streaming down from above. 
Below on either side stretched the impenetrable darkness of 
the cellar. A fugitive slave was a desperate man, protected by 
the darkness, while his would-be captor faced the necessity of 
descending that stairway in full light, an easy target. Although 
lhr * ,av e’s master sometimes lingered in the community for 
a week or two, fortunately for the record of the community, no 
attempt was ever made to enter that cellar. 


Thr name* of the men who made up John Brown’s party be- 
' • -hold nam-s In the homos of the Quakers. They were 

* W "; ‘ '' '■ d “V 0llow, , : Brow "'» «>n. Owen Brown; Richard 
k v"', o , John " ,mrl K “Kl. correspondent for the 

J '•* it", 'V" ,n D S,Pp,u ' n *' known as Colonel Whipple; 

# brother.,n-lsw of the govemoVof 
. 4 1 ■ f *°”** 22 y** ri oI( l and already a fighter 

CI .M . W ' r ’ II 1-man. only 

Chart** Plummer Tidd; Charles Moffat and a fu«.tive 
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West Virginia History 


II 


We Have No Use for Thy Guns 

In October of 1856, John Brown came to Iowa City, Iowa, the 
home of the Kansas National Committee for Iowa to ^Trow 
]iam Penn Clarke. Dr. Jesse Bowen, Colonel Samuel C Trow¬ 
bridge Iowa City’s first sheriff, and other abolitionists, who 
from now on, could always be depended upon to supply funds 
needed for forwarding passengers on the Underground Rail¬ 
road. This ran across Iowa with stations at Tabor, Lewis, Des 
Moines, Grinnel, Iowa City, West Liberty, Springdale, Tipton, 
Dewitt, and Clinton. Salem in Southeastern Iowa was also an 


important station. 

On this occasion he visited for the first time the Friends’ 
community, east of Iowa City. The story ran that weary and 
travel-worn, John Brown stopped his mule in West Branch at 
Travel’s Rest, an inn kept by James Townsend, saying to his 
host, “Have you ever heard of John Brown of Kansas?” Town¬ 
send, knowing Brown through Iowa City abolitionists, took a 
piece of chalk from his vest pocket and marked a large X on 
Brown’s hat, another on his back and a third on the flank of 
his mule to indicate that Brown was to be a guest on the house. 
Then he said, “Friend, put thy animal in that stable and walk 
into the house. Thee is surely welcome.”’ 


In the early winter of 1857-’58 again Brown was in Spring- 
dale. With him were ten of his supporters and also some slaves 
whom they were helping to freedom. Unsuccessfully an auction, 
was held in an attempt to sell off the wagons and teams, used 
for transporting rifles and pikes from Tabor, Iowa. They had 
walked from Tabor in twenty-five days, avoiding settlements 
on the way. My father has described Brown’s patriarchal ap¬ 
pearance an he stood in the midst of his company that day— 
- ; M : y under i\ feet in height with stooping shoulders, gray 
h*:r and long flowing beard of snowy whiteness, in all nppear- 
antm an old man, but one commanding attention, confidence 
•nd respect. Ho never laughed. 

The auction was a failure. Cash was scarce because of the 
I'Anif of 18V7. William Maxson, a spiritualist, not a Quaker 

L ^. ^ .j*** Mnmunltjr uwd lh« Ouatier "thou" In mjr 

,, • l '“ l 1 «»« U»« Uwaker vernacular whli'h later cam* 

~ u! , 1 * “ **• * *• »•« •• IK« **».)•* » ot a v«rb both are uaed 
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but long a member of a train crew of the Underground Rail¬ 
road. living in the rather isolated North Liberty community, 
about three miles northeast of Springdale, agreed to give board 
for the winter to Brown and his men in exchange for his teams 
and wagons as might seem just and fair—one and a half dollars 
a week for each man, not including laundry and extra candles. 

The Maxson house was an attractive one, built in 1839 on the 
edge of the timber, on the site of the first white man’s cabin 
built on this side of the Cedar River. Constructed of stone, it 
was overlaid with plaster and was quite palatial for these days. 
The house. 24 x 38 feet with an annex 16 x 20, had five good- 
sized rooms on the ground floor. Its walls were a foot thick, 
its laths of split native oak. The floors were also of oak and the 
woodwork was of black walnut. I remember the design of the 
molding and the carved corners of the window frames, for my 
sense of fitness was hurt when I saw trophy hunters tear off 
lovely pieces, leaving great gaping holes. 

Around the fireplace in the parlor, called “the great room,” 
were held the councils and here plans were laid. Opening off 
ihis room was a smaller room used by Brown as a bedroom and 
office. The big living-room and long dining-room-kitchen were 
also given over to Brown’s men. A steep narrow stairs led to 
a garret where there was just enough head room for a man to 
it^nd erect under the ridge pole. This served as sleeping 
quarters for the ten men. 

Maria Todd, later the wife of Elza Maxson, told me that she 
::vf-d with William and Delilah Maxson while Brown and his 
r «-n were there She and the Maxson family shared the cellar 
Wlih the fleeing slaves that winter. It was a large cellar, under¬ 
neath the whole house, designed and used as a station on the 
| n<1 * T ® roun< * Railroad. The open stairway came down from 
room-kitchen, dividing the part under the main 
ifjU> two !**§• rooms, each of which had its huge firc- 
tH+ r li*4 k of the** rooms extended a dark area never fully 
•^pi^ed by me The cooking was done over the fireplaces. 

7 ih, house u still spoken of as beautiful. “The big east 
^ IU * 4 * ru A*d casement, the nice proportion of the 

' u *’ ,1 *vil flrivel. riot unlike modern stucco, 

*** '' ** *• mt at the pioneer settlers who builded it." 
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John Brown—They Had a Concern 


li of God, tnc c-Hiijr - "SJI*: ma nat in the 

0* ^Lple. even the king and other high officials. He wore 
of 3 * rt ind in meeting, but he removed it when he nr! 

« ‘"-fgrfn.lely Quakerly for Uncle Tom to wear his hat durin„ 
r' en'icc and symbolic of his recognized equality withT® 
' h ^ hbo , s Here no one wished Uncle Tom to pay “hat honor." 

When my mother had typhoid fever, every morning before 
. ^Kfast Uncle Tom, having walked a mile and a half to our 
r^L known as Evergreens, would appear at the kitchen door 
to .rquire how the “missus” was. Mother gave orders to the 
to invite him into the kitchen for breakfast, but he refused 
even a cup of coffee. 

On our way to town, we frequently found Uncle Tom out on 
lhe horseblock” watching for us. Would we stop on our return 
for a basket of fruit, always ripe before ours? 


One day he questioned Mother on how to raise ducks. This 
a surprising inquiry from one so successful. Sensing his 
ier.ousness. Mother told him in great detail her understanding 
f the problem. He asked many questions. Finally fully satis- 
fjec :h it Mother knew how to care for ducks, he asked permis- 
j n to present us children with a duck and her newly hatched 
brood The ducks thrived and because of their unusually 
bnlliant coloring were our delight. 


The years accumulated for Uncle Tom. The time came when 
he could no longer care for himself. Even now he could not live 
with his daughter. He sold his tiny place and, with the proceeds 
and h-i saving*, went to the county farm as a paying guest. 
He wat hapj there, living to a ripe old age, full of quiet dig- 
a respected and self-supporting member of the com- 
Once a year he would receive an invitation to visit 
UacW William f or a week-end to attend again our meeting 
•W# he would •** all his friends. 

u the Springdale Cemetery Is his grave with the inscription 
• o* tomUtor%* 


TJUnnii W. Jrnhln* 
( mlimt •• m timr* 
HukmtJ I*u4» 
tHmd rw. •, ivriy 
4|W II MT* 


John Brown 


